DOWNFALL OF THE  COALITION                             1922
asked her to " clear up the whole neighbourhood between Smyrna
and the Dardanelles," a task which she accomplished with little
difficulty in ten days. Up to the summer of 1920, Turkish Nationalists
were scattered and unorganized and powerless to resist. But from
this time onwards the pro-Greek sympathies of the Allies began to
cool. Having no forces of their own, they had used the Greeks to
stem the Turkish Nationalist movement, but before the end of 1920
the whole situation in Greece had changed. King Alexander had died
from blood-poisoning following the bite of a pet monkey ; Venizelos
had been overthrown and King Constantine, who was still regarded
by French and Italians as a pro-German, was again on the throne.
Even more important, the activities of the Greeks had brought Nation-
alist reprisals upon the scattered forces of the Allies all over Turkish
territory in both Asia and Europe. Early in the year the situation
in Constantinople had been so threatening that it was found necessary
to occupy the city with a mixed British, French and Italian force.
Elsewhere, British forces were attacked and the French suffered a heavy
defeat in Cilicia. In March, 1921, the Allies tried a Conference in
London, but Kemal, who had not been invited or consulted, rejected
its proposals and was more than ever determined to clear Asia Minor of
the Greeks. The Greeks, who by this time had an army of 200,000 men
in Asia Minor, were absolutely confident of their capacity not merely
to hold their own but to dispose of Kemal and capture his capital.
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Hardly anyone shared this confidence except the British Prime
Minister, whose belief in the Greeks and enthusiasm for their cause
seemed to rise in proportion as others fell away. He was encouraged
by their seeming successes, but these were more apparent than real,
for, as became evident later on, it was KemaFs deliberate strategy
to lure them on into Asia Minor and choose his own time to strike
back. The soldiers were loud in warning, and said again and again
that the position of the Greeks was dangerous and unsound, but it was
Lloyd George's conviction that the soldiers were nearly always wrong
and their remonstrances merely confirmed him in his opinion. The
French, meanwhile, were more and more washing their hands of the
whole enterprise and in the autumn of 1921 even went to the length
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